THE GREAT REWARD. II. CHARACTER

like those of our older writers, But does human
nature change in this fashion ? Are most modern
women more complex than Cleopatra, or many
men more self-conscious, more irresolute than
Hamlet ?

If, therefore, I were advising any youth of high
aims, who might entertain the ambition of reviving
the dead art of the English drama, or the dying art
of the English novel, I should suggest to him
(although he would certainly not listen) that he
should study above all the speech-rhythms, the
syntax, the hesitations, the tricks of phrase and
verbal sing-song of the people with whom he talks;
for this shimmering texture of human speech, signi-
ficant as it is both with the states of soul and with
the meanings and tensions and clashes of human
beings in their relations with each other, is, for the
writers of drama or fiction, the very stuff of life, the
stuff out of which are woven plays like those of
Shakespeare, novels like those of Jane Austen, Scott,
and Dickens.

But, as I say, my young writer would not listen,
for he belongs, and rightly belongs, to his own
generation, a generation to whom the inward stream
of consciousness is of more interest than conduct
and individuality expressed in speech, and whose
accepted prophez has declared indeed that character-
creation belongs to the dead past, to a moral scheme
of life which is now obsolete ; and that fiction must
seek its renovation by a c diving escape * from
character-creation into the c life-flow *; into the